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Written jer the Youth's Companion, 
THE BENEVOLENT WIDOW. 


One cold, stormy night a poor woman sat alone 
by her fireside. She seemed entirely absorbed 
in her work, until aroused by aloud knock at the 
door. As she rose and went towards it, it was 
plain that she felt some reluctance to removing the 
strong bolt which kept all safe and snug. But 
after a moment’s thought, she slowly unfastened 
the door, and opening it, asked what was wanted. 
An unknown voice answered, ‘‘I have lost my 
way, am sick and wet through—pray let me in 
fori can go no further,” 


id ante see thet hee w!, 


spoke, was A toll personage, well muffied in 2 
iarge cloak from head to foot did not hesi-, 
tat: bid hun welcome, aud the stranger entered 


the jiowly dwelling. in a few moments the fire 
burned brightly and cheerfully and the widow 
placed upon the table a loaf of bread and other 
food—coarse indeed, but sweet and refreshing to 
the weary traveller. Having at length become in 
a measure warmed and rested, the stranger began 
to look about him, and to converse with his host- 
ess. She was easily led to tell her own little his- 
tory; it was such as you have often heard—her 
husband and children were all dead—she was lefi 
alone, and for years had remained in her little 
cottage, at a ‘considerable distance from the vil- 
lage in which she had formerly lived. The stran- 
ger looked about him. Everything in the room 
was neat and comfortable. 

‘* You seem to have a pleasant home,” he said 
at length. . 

‘* Oh yes,” said the widow, ‘‘ it is indeed pleas- 
ant. I have everything that I need. My wants 
are few and easily satisfied.” 

The next morning the traveller rose early, in- 
tea ye proceed on his way. But a sudden ill- 
ne s had seized him, and he found it impossible to 
s‘~ggle against it. 

‘+ fear this is the commencement of a long and 
tedious illness,” he said. ‘If you can direct me 
to the nearest tavern I will try to get there.” 

The poor woman reflected a moment. ‘‘If I 
take this stranger and nurse him during his illness 
it will only be doing rightly. He cannot in a pub- 
lic house receive proper attention. But here I 
am alone. I am weak and feeble myself, how 
can I be burdened with one of whom I know 
nothing?” 

But this woman was one who had read the 
story of the good Samaritan, and she desired to 
please him, who had said, ‘‘ Go, thou and do like- 
wise.” She took the stranger and nursed him 
tenderly and gently, for many weeks. Occasion- 


ally a neighbor, poor like herself, would come to 
offer an hour’s help, or to bring seme little delica- 
cy tothe sick man. At length the fever left him, 
health was restored to his wasted frame. With 
many grateful thanks to his kind hostess, the 
stranger departed, and for many years the widow 
heard no more of him. But the remembrance of 
the good deed she had done dy¢!t in the hearts of 
ther kind weighbors, who filed 4AM to wondeward 
to complain, that the stranger had only rewarded 
his disinterested nurse with thanks, ‘* And 
thanks in a world like ours are not worth the hav- 
ing,” said they. As years passed on, the health 
of the widow failed, and months of sickness took 
from her the little fund which had supported her 
in other days. 

‘*T must leave my pretty cottage,” said she, 
‘* for I cannot rest in it while I owe my physician 
so much. - And when he comes to day, I will ask 
him to find for me a room in some obscure place, 
where I may spend the remainder of my days in 
peace.” 

That afternoon, the good doctor came earlier 
than usual. His kind face was full of good news. 
‘* | have brought anew medicine for you to day,” 
said he, ‘‘ and am persuaded it will work wonders.” 

‘*Oh no,” said the widow, ‘I was just thinking, 
doctor, that I would ask you to sell my cottage and 
procure for me asmall room somewhere. It is 
true, this seems more like home than any other 
place ever will—but then it is a matter of very 
little consequence.” 


Well. ws 











said the doctor, 
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cine, and yéu may do as yor ; 


|a. Psaspect will 
' your house.” 

The physician took his leave, lov 
caretully untied the package. A heavy purse fell 
into her Jap, on which was pinned, a small bit of 
paper bearing the words, ‘‘ Please accept a mite 
from the stranger.” Tears of joy and of gratitude 
sprang to the eyes of the poor woman, as she read 
a letter accompanying the purse, and found that 
the traveller had not forgotten her, but had been 
led, doubtless by the hand of God, ‘to think of her 
in a time of need. E. 
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NARRATIVE. 


FATHER WENTWORTH. 

If my young reader will take a drive with me, 
a few miles out of the city of Boston, we shall 
cross a long neat-looking bridge, which is built 
over the Charles river, and after passing along a 
very pleasant road, ornamented with cottages, 
gardens, fields and orchards, we will stop oppo- 
site a plain white house, which stands a little back 
from the road, and has a beautiful garden in front 
of it. Itis surrounded by a trellis, painted white, 
over which climb honey-suckles, sweet-briers, and 
balloon vines. 

A stage and four horses, stands before the gate. 
Just outside of the door, there sits in a large arm- 
chair, a venerable old geitleman. The warm 
south wind is playing with his white locks,—and 
his serene and pleasant countenance tells of a 
long life, passed in doing good and making others 
happy. 

Robert, the stout little fellow at his side, whose 
kind heart has prompted him to hold his grand- 
father’s hat, is looking earnestly into the house; 





out in travelling dresses. A rosy little girl, whose 
name is Susan, follows them, looking quite sober 
at the thought of parting with her parents, though 
they are only going to New York. 
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and now he sees a gentleman and lady coming y 





While the driver is securing the truuks, the 
lady gives her children a farewell kiss, the last 
charge to be good, and a mother’s blessing. They 
are in the stage. Crack, sounds the whip, the 
horses gallop away, and the travellers are soon 
out of sight. 

And now, perhaps, my young friend, you would 
like to know something more about these people. 
L will begin then. hy telling you, that the good 
old gentleinan has been for many years, the vil- 
lage pastor, and a kind friend to all his little flock. 
Every boy and girl in the parish loves him better 
than any one, excepting their parents. The great- 
est reward they can possibly receive, for good 
conduct, is the promise of a visit to Father Went- 
worth, as he is universally called. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday afternooon he 
is surrounded by some of his young friends, who 
sit with hin in the library to listen to his amusing 
stories, or walk with him through the gardens and 
orchards, to gather flowers or fruit. At such 
times, he sometimes relates anecdotes of the man- 
ners and customs of different nations; or talks of 
the habits of birds, and instincts of animals. One 
day he told them of the little humming bird, which 
you know, is the smallest of the whole feathered 
tribe. Perhaps you have seen this tiny bird, 
flitting over the flowers, and stealing honey from 
them, as if with a kiss. The least of them weighs 
only 20 or 30 grains, and is about the size of a 
hazel-nut. The feathers on its wings and tail are 
black; but those on its body, and under its wings, 
are of a greenish brown, with a fine red cast, © 
eloss, which no silk or velvet can imiiate. Tt has 
rest ow KS head, green ai The betony 
and as it were, gilded at the top, and which 
sparklos im the sun, like a star in the middle of its 
forehead. ‘he iil is black, straight, slenda@iand 
of the lengthof a small pin. They lay twolggs 
at a time, and never more, about the size of small 
peas, and as white as snow, with here and therqa 
yellow speck. These beautiful and lovely little 
birds, are of the sparrow kind. You know our 
Saviour says of them, ‘‘ Are not five sparrows sold 
for two farthings, and not one of them is forgotten 
before God.” 

Another day, the good father talked to his little 
friends about the Elephant, who sometimes lives 
more than three hundred years, and grows so 
large that he will measure 12 or 15 feet high. 
This noble animal, though so large and powerful, 
is very mild and peaceable in his disposition, and 
becomes very much attached to those who take 
care of him. I dare say many of my readers 
have seen the great ugly-looking elephant, and 
would have been much surprised, had they heard 
Mr. Wentworth say, that with those little eyes, 
the elephant can express love and affection, that 
with those great ears which hang over his eyes, 
he loves to listen to music, and can Jearn to march 
in as good time as the best soldier, that he loves 
the scent of flowers, and has been known to pick 
them up, one by one, with his trunk, and arrange 
them into a bouquet. 

On that very afternoon that we saw Robert and 
Susan, left with their grandfather, he said to 
them, I have just been reading a little tale, which 
was written by a French gentleman, and transla- 
ted into English. 

‘** Come sit by me, and J will tell you about it,” 
said he. ‘‘ During the reign of Napoleon, a 
oung Count who was living in gay and fashiona- 
ble style in Paris, was suddenly thrown into a 
prison. He had no companions, was not allowed 
to have pens, ink, paper, or books. What was 
worse than all, he was not a Christian. He had 
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been confined there more than three months, when 
one day, as he was pacing a stnall court y ard, at- 
tached t » his prison, he discovered a 1: ttle plant, 
growing up between the pavements. He was at- 
tracted by the. humble little sprig, and immediate- 
ly became inter rested in it. Rie sry day he went to 
tend, to watch, to admire, and love his new com- 
panion. Eac h day it grew more and more attrac- 
tive, and at last, burst forth, 2 
ful flower. While the young man bends over it in 
admiration, it whispers to his heart, ‘* There is a 
God.” He knows, he feels, that this exquisite little 
flower, must have had an all-wise, all-powerful, 


”’ for he is convinc- 
who forms this 
of the 
cast 


his sad heart ‘‘ to sing for joy, 
ed that the great and good being, 
flower, and ‘‘ who clothes the 
field, which today and tomorrow 
the oven,” can never forget or forsake a poor 
like himself. One day at 
summer, as it grew taller and larger, he perceived 
that the leaves were drooping, the flowers fading, 


orass 
so grass 
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prisoner 


not derive sufficient nourishment from the earth, 
while it was enclosed in the pavements, and he re- 
membered at the same time that he was a prisoner, 
that he had no power to remove the stones, and in 
his anguish lest his flower should die, he threw 
himself upon his knees, and prayed fervently. 
Yes, the same man, who a few months before, 
thought he doubted the existence of a God, now 
supplicated him to save the life of a plant. 
then sent to the emperor for permission to remove 
the paving stones, which was not only granted, 
but the prison doors were opened, and the ¢ Yount 
himself allowed his freedom. The book goes on} 
to say that the Count became a great botanist, and 
our hearts tell us, my dear children, 
also have a good and wise man. Then 
we know, that when he could no longer study and 
love flowers here, upon the earth, he would enjoy 


become 


ceive of on “earth.” 
Some other time, 

more about the boy and his siste 

with Father Wentworth.—S. S. 


r, who 


Teache . 


| mother—so fondly—may [ tell i 


lovely and beauti- | 


and beneficent Maker; and this knowledge causes | 


into } 


the close of! 


and on examination he found that the plant could | 


He | 


that he must | 


in heaven, greater hap piness than he could con- 


I will tell my young readers 
were left 
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rising on the higher notes, and prolonging the | | Robert, do you watch to see if any one is coming, 
sound—ne ver shall I forget the scene. A mother | | | while Thomas and me go and get the apples; but 
—iny own mother—one whom I had loved with all | stop, says Thomas, we must go and ask for them, 
the filial fondness with which a son could love a| for my teacher says if we take anything without 
t?—that a shawl | asking leave of the owner, it is stealing. When 
which she had worn would Jull me in my childish | W illiam and Robert heard this, they burst out a 
days to sleep—that mother now on the verge of| laughing at him, and said, Why, Mr. Conscien- 
the grave, and her eyes in de ath, | tious, do you not know that it is not stealing to 
awaking once more, and accompanying her weep- | take apples in the country, without asking? No- 
ing yet joyful children in a song of praise. I body thinks of asking here; they are common 
The sound of her voice J still seem to hear, as| property, and grow as ;much for you or me, as any 
she accompanied in still another stanza:— | body else. After a few words, both of them got 
While he affords his aid, over the fence, while Robert looked to see that no 
I cannot yield to fear; |one was coming. It seems, however, they were 
Though I should walk through death’s dark shade, not vigilant enough, for there were two ways they 
My Shepherd’s with me there. | did not look. First, they did not look up to see if 
| God saw them. He was looking on them with an 


soon to close 


Saisemnaitineare | 


Contrary to our expectations, that night was 


not her last. She lingered on a few days longer— | angry countenance; for the Bible says, ‘‘ God is 
but the night « ‘ame which made me motherless. angry with the wicked every day.” Secondly, 


Before her departure—a half-hour only—and while | 
I was again holding her hand, she opened her | 


eyes, and lifting them to God, recited the words:— | 


while they were in the greatest expectation of 
having a large supply, from an unexpected quar- 
ter came the owner, and before they had time to 
| give a thought, he took hold upon Thomas, which 
|the others perceiving, run away. The farmer se- 

verely corrected him, and then saying, Will you 
ever steal apples again? let him go as soon as he 
could. Thomas overtook his companions, but be- 

fore they had proceeded far, a gust came up, and 
it rained very hard, so that ‘they got wet through. 


Cast me not off when strength declines, 
When hoary bairs arise; 

And round me let thy glory shine, 
Whene’er thy servant dies. 





That mother is no more here. I hope I may! 
one day see her again. 1 loved her, and she was 
| worthy of my love. I believe I was kind to her; 








| yet, with how many children, must | say, while a} Thomas now feeling guilty, and bad, kept from 
|mother is sleeping in the grave—‘t How much} home as long as he could, but night came on, and 

| kinder I might have been! Magazine. he, guilt stricken, made his way home. His pa- 

| —a—— | rents, upon seeing him, asked him where he had ' 
IMr °o RAZLIT YT. |been; and for fear that his parents would whip | 
| SE — == | him, he told a lie, saying that he had been to 

| 


ON STEALING, 
SHALT NOT STEAL.’ 


school. Sin, however, very often brings its own 
| punishment; so in the present case—in addition 
to the whipping the farmer gave him, his getting 
wet brought on a fever, and Thomas had to g 

bed, where he suffered a great deal of pain, and 
after being confined to his bed several days, the 
more ways of stealing than this; if you go into a doctors told his father, that they could do no more, 
| parden, and take flowers, or cabbage, or apples, that Thomas would die. At his request his Sun- 
or any thing else without obtaining leave of the | day School teacher was sent for, to whom he made 
owner, it i$ stealing; and the above commandment | known his wickedness, and asked him to pray for 
las much tells us not to steal an apple, as it does| him that God would forgive him. The teacher 


‘* THOU *s— Exodus, xx. 15. 

Little reader, permit a friend to ask you, 
you guilty of the above crime? Do not be alarm- 
ed. I do not mean, did you go into a neighbor’s 


|house and rob his money drawer, for there are 


are 


| 
go to 
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venerated mother, 


mental powers were weakened. 
spending. ‘The shades of evening had set in, 
ere morning should arrive, 


anc 


fant days had supported my tottering steps, whicl 
had rescued me in the moment of falling—or, i 
fallen, had raised me up, 
te are——tb: it hand, now feeble and cold, I had taken, 


my own, when the door was softly opened, 
the sound ‘of vocal music was heard. I did 


was exc luded as the door again closed. 
inquired, what sound she ‘heard: and, 
told that her daughters 
ed that they mi ght be 
side. They were soon present, when she inquir 


on 


ing with deep attention; 


voice accompanied them through it. 


Never shall I forget the scene, the soft 


as if 
strength, 


dying away of her voice, and then, 


by the sentiment, gathering 
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| ‘ ol . o 
ene == | little boys went to an orchard to get some apples, | that he must look to God, and ask forgiveness for 
A MOTHER’S LAST HOURS. | and having come to an orchard, here, s says Thom-|Christ’s sake. He then left him, and when he 
| ? - a, eee 
I was standing by the bed-side of an aged and | as, are some fine ones, come, let us jump over and | called on the following day, Thomas was no more 


whose frame had been emacia- 
ted by a long and distressing illness, and whose 
Life was rapidly 


she might be no more. 
I had taken her hand—that hand, which in my in- | 


and wiped away my 


and was e yndeavoring to impart to it the warmth of | 
and | 
not 
suppose she attended to it, for it was faint, and | 
But she 
being | 
were singing, she request- | 
called to sing by her bed- 


betrayed his fault. He had good clothes, but they 
ed what tune they were singing. ‘* Your favorite | and the pleasure of knowing that we got them| were spoiled as soon as they were put on; even 
tune,”’ one replied, ‘‘ and in your favorite words,”’ | honestly. his hands and face showed his indulence. 
—‘* The Lord my shepherd is. eFRey have | From reading the above you see how good it His garden resembled the celebrated one of the 
been comforting words to me,” said she—** will | is to be honest; let us now see the effects of dis- sluggard, and was full of nettles and weeds, which 
you sing them?” | honesty. overtopped the flowers that a sudden fit of indus- 

Accordingly, gathering round, they began, and As Thomas B. was on his way to school of a| try had induced him to plant. This neglected 
sung the first stanza, during which she lay listen-| beautiful Sunday afternoon, he was overtaken by | plot of ground might have afforded its careless 


but on commencing the 
second, she joined in, and in a faint but melodious, 


and 
plaintive air, the softened and almost suppressed 
voices of my sisters, that we might hear a mothe 
once more sing a song of Zion—the occasional 
animated | 
and gently 


|not to steal a horse. Now if you will pay atten- then kneeled down and prayed fervently to God 


_|tion, I will tell you a couple of stories. Several| for Thomas; and before leaving him, told him 


|get them. Stop, says John, a Sunday School 

hoy, we must go and ask permission first. O no!| 
‘says William, for if we do we shall get none. O 
! cry out all the rest. But do not be sure of| 
that, says John, we can but try. So after some 
persuasion he got them to go along with him to 
1 | ask the owner for some of the apples. When| 
if| they came to the house, he received them kindly, | THE 
|and having made known their wants, he thus ad- | ** Go to the Ant, 
| dressed them: Now, boys, because you have come | 

and asked for the apples, you shall have as many| Simon Easy was a child of indolent habits, 
as you want; but I have determined that the first | never took any pains to acquire knowledge. 

person I find stealing them I will shoot; for the} book exhibite d the usual signs by which a dunce’s 

boys have almost ruined my orchard. So they | book is known, all the world over; that is, it con- 
| thanked him, and wended their w ay tothe orchard, | tained as many dog’s-ears as leaves. 
and supplied themselves. Now, says John, is not | book was blotted from end to end; his slate was 
this better than if we had jumped the fence, and | cracked; his sums were never right; his exerci- 
|gone to stealing the apples; for then we might | ses, always wrong. In short, every thing he did, 
| have been shot, ‘but here we have got all we want, 


He had died the preceding night, in great pain; 
not, however, without leaving a glimmering hope 
of the possibility of his being saved, 

Little reader, always ask for any thing you may 
want, that does not belong to you, and rest assured 
you will be the gainer.—S. S. Friend. 
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IDLER CORRECTED, 


thou sluggard; consider her ways and be 
wise.’’—Proverbs, vi, 6. 


who 


His 


His copy- 








William Nogood, and Robert Dunce. 


Where | master a -usefal lesson, if he would | 
are you going, they say to Thomas. To Sunday by it. For nature, unlike man, 
School, he answered. O, you foolish fellow, you| continual activity is one of the wonderful proper- 
are always going to school; you had better play|ties with which Providence has endowed her, 
truant, and go along with us to get some apples. | She is perpetually employed in providing for the 
r, We know where there is an excellent orchard, | wants of those little creatures who ‘have neither 
about two miles from town. Offering a few excu-| storehouse nor barn,’’ but ‘‘ whom their heavenly 
ses, they persuaded him to go. In about an hour| father feedeth.’’ Yes, the very nettles, thistles, 
they reached the orchard. Now, says William, chickweed, and groundsel of his garden, were 


lave profited 
is never idle: 
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producing a harvest for the birds. The mind of! evening, he walked home with a brisk step, and| attending, and commenced going to the village 
the sluggard, alone, was barren and sterile, like | entered the parlor with a smile upon his face. |} academy. As she left school Miss Hamilton said, 


the parched and sandy desert that yields nothing Every day he went to look at the ants, and every | ‘ You must not forget tc visit me, Maria.” 
but thorns. | day he became more industrious, | **] should like to cone very much,” said the 
Simon’s indolence had gained him the appella-| One of the first fruits of his diligence was, the | little girl. 


° . ~* . : ° | ar: atte . . . . 99 | ’ ° sea - alt 
tion of ‘* Sluggish Simon,” from all his schoolfel- | loss of his old appellation of ‘‘Sluggish Simoa.”|  * In about a month,” continued Miss Hamilton, 


lows and companions, and this disagreeable name People now cited him an example to their chil- | ‘‘ our cherries will be ripe, and I should like very 
was likely to stick to him through life. In the|dren; and more than all, his fond mother was| much to have you come then.” 

town where he lived, if he were seen at ever such |pleased; and her sweet smile of approbation re-| ‘‘ I shall be very happy to come, if my mother 
a distance, people said, ‘‘ Here comes sluggish | warded the reformed sluggard for all his pains. | is willing,” said Maria, as she finished tying up 
Simon,” for he loitered, rather than walked, and | His books had no dog-ears, his copy-books no blots, | her books, and took her bonnet. ' 

always carried his useless hands in his pockets. | his garden no weeds, his hand bore no impression | ‘* Good bye, dear,” said Miss Hamilton; ‘‘ re- 
In the morning, he used to go gaping to school, | of the ferula, and his mind no longer resewbled aj uember, I shall expect you in cherry time.” 


’ 





with his eyes half open, secretly desiring, like sandy desert, but bore the fair fruits of learning | ‘*Good bye,” said Maria, and she ran gaily 
the sluggard, ‘‘a little more sleep, a little more | and virtue-—Moral Lessons. | home. 

slumber, a little more folding of the hands to | ssses=neaser: _ poe see = | ‘© Oh, mother,” said she, the moment she open- 
sleep;”’ but at evening, indolence was not his| THE NURSERY. ed the door, panting for breath, ‘‘ Miss Hamilton 
only characteristic; for his sad, dejected counte- | ————— = | appeared very sorry to have me leave school, and 
nance showed he had been suffering ‘* the pains | RIPE CHERRIES, |she has invited me to go to her father’s, when 


and penalties of idleness,”’ in the shape of the rod 
or ferula. 

Punishment of this kind, did not improve either 
his temper or habits; and his mother (for he had 
no father) was grieved at his dejection, and la- 
mented his disgrace. At length, she thought of 
an expedient; and calling Simon to her, she led 
him into the garden, where she had recently dis- 
covered an ant-hill, and desired him to stir it up 


There was, several years ago, a little girl, |cherries are ripe. Are you willing I should go: 
} whose name was Maria Corey. If you wish to ‘« We can tell better about that when the time 
% _ = . . © swoaa ?? — 7 .* ce . ‘ 
'know how she looked, I can tell you something | 4rives, said her mother; ‘‘ but 1 think you may 
_about it. She was very large of her age, and had | 8% ! nothing happens to ap teiray) P — 
. a “es sh < ava . . > > » oe 8 
|not a smal] waist or handsome shoulders, and she| _ I shall have to come ory wr oe a 
| appeared to be several years older than she really | dismissed, shall I not, mother: . * . ge “ to 
was. And now you begin to think she was not Mr, Hamilton s, that it will be dar k before get 
| very handsome, and you think right; she was not. | 20me, if I do not, and I shall be afraid to be out. 
"ik ‘is ot, § . . ; . okey é 
baer” | But this, you know, is of no great consequence, , Yes, dear; but you must not talk ha gee 
with a stick. > Pe el aes | and I suppose you would much rather know wheth- | 2W, for you see I have a book in my hand, an 
. tore , - P | J vd id rte 
Simon stared, but did as he was desired. 1at | er she was good, than whether she was handsome. | ! wish to read. 
a confusion the inhabitants of the little city were | S cenesk tat Get cha wan Geers ceok Winn Days and weeks passed away, and cherries were 
immediately thrown into. How carefully they be- se fully ripe, and Maria said, ‘‘ May I come home 


hej lists | were some traits in her character which were not Miss Hamil 
gan to collect their Cgg*, OF larva, as naturalists | good, and which I should not like to have you fol-| early to night, mother, and go to see Miss Hamil- 
call the embryo ants, in order to convey them to " 


. ‘ _ , : *} ton?” 

a place of security, during the siege of their cita- paw Sot Fete Gees ees os got “ Yes,” answered her mother, ‘‘ If Miss Mor- 
del, by Sluggish Simon. Perhaps, if they had} aria loved to read very much. She read all the | tn Is willing. ; 
been aware of his character, they would not have books for children which she eould obtain, but Afternoon came, and just as Maria was about to 
dreaded his attacks so much. : Now, turn up the | these were not as plenty as they now are; and rise, and request to be dismissed, a young lady, 
little hillocks, lightly,’ continued Mrs. Easy, ‘but |she used to read a great many others, which were who Was a boarding scholar, asked permission to go 
= careful not to seit pad a ape ayveinyen. "| written for older people. There is one book that s Why do you wish to be dismissed?”’ said 
Simon could not think what Dis mother meant, by \is intended for men and women, and children too. | Miss Morton. ; : 
these proceedings; but one refused ” satisfy his |This Maria read through when she was avery; The young lady said she wished to take a ride 
curiosity at the time. Tomorrow,” said she | 

| 


+|small girl. Can you think what this book was? | With her landlady. 


‘*if the day is fine, I will explain my meaning.” | «&« Tie Bible. the Bible.” save some beleht-cved ‘©No,” said Miss Morton, ‘I think you had 
Simon wondered what all this could mean, and | boy or girl , Can wats -— right: and I hope you | better attend to your studies in school hours, and 
| ¢ ° 7» J : - ’ ' 


he thought so much about it, that he got up the | will follow Maria’s example’in that \take your amusement at other times.”’ 
> . I $e) at. 
next morning, at seven o’clock, uncalled, and ran When Maria was eight or nine years old she | Scarcely had the young lady taken her seat, 
down to see what-was become of the ants, whose | was invited to spend e fw weeks with a lady of|when Maria arose, ‘“ What do you wish for, 
itation he h estroyed the preceding day ; . ~ ‘ia???’ sai iss 
— ation * besa A wea hay A Pp hill my ri F | her mother’s acquaintance, of whom she was very | wt we pets eee i * 

o his great surprise, 0 e hillock raised | ¢ ele ae tgp f Bin ‘< | wish to be dismissed. My mother gave me 
again, and every thing, apparently, in the sz © heewony wale ell. the Haat pean aie 3 | sarly, if you were willing.” 

Te ee oe +h Wh; same very much, and she was not disappointed. The | !eave to go home early, i! you were wiiling. . 
“state as when he first beheld it. uile he stood | ;. ar | PEE oe ~ | ** Why do you ask such a question,”’ said Miss 
regarding it with astonishment, he saw his methertin’: oad 2 wor yy" are Save qnengh ror | Morton, ‘when I just now refused another the 

Tie Teeside: Aliens anki se aeiiameall | Maria to play with, a fine, good-natured little fel- | * Rafe ro 
coming towards him; and running hastily to meet same privilege? aa 
‘* Because,’ answered Maria, ina calm, respect- 
ful voice, ‘‘ she was boarding out, but my mother 


i : ; | low, whom Maria soon learned to love very much, 
wee rey emg the intelligence to her in a | for she had no little brother or sister at home, and | 
2 0 bf. ° | 

"a hee ond astonished at the restoration of this | me one See gd — = seen © weer ave me leave.” 

Ang . “| sweet, pleasant, little baby. The lady whom she | 4Ve me leave. 
ant-hill, Simon, replied his mother, but, ee gees visited, too, was very kind, and took a great deal Miss Morton paused a moment, and then said, 
ber, it is the fruit of united industry. Each of) of pains to make her visit pleasant. But there |“ Yes, the cases are different; if you think your 
these insects is a laborer, each directs all its ener- | was something else, beside the pleasant lady and mother will be disappointed, if you do not go, you 


ie 2 bal 4 ¢ ; | = _ . ; x «§ naam * 
gies to one end—the good of the community to | the sweet babe, that Maria found, which she liked | ™@Y be dismissed. 


which it belongs. Among these swarming myri- | very much. There was at the lady's house a Maria wished much to go, but she knew it 
ads, there is not a single idler; no, not one slug- \library, belonging to a ladies’ reading society, and would not be her mother, but herself who would be 
. v5 i y se "Ee ye nD a ’ 5 5 " r ™ hs | ~ 4 "7 . YF If elY ang 
gish Simon in the whole society. All are at work: | she was so kind as to unlock the door of the book- | disappointed; she could not bear to deceive, and 
in iaharas ea grain, “or me sg. 7: case where it was kept, and tell the little girl that | ~ ay ‘* My mother will not be disappointed, 
arve, some a loyed in beautifying the edi-| . . ; ; . i ae.| and sat down. 
Sane vow dedndeed seinie N ©. | she might read as many of the books as she pleas- | : ked ee See i 
> you destroyed yesterday. one are inactive; led. This was a privilege indeed, and Maria| Miss Morton looked upon her with a smile, anc 
whatever they find to do, they are doing with al |thankfully improved it. Among ation books she | Said, ‘‘ I am glad you are so candid, pe and 
. n . one | are . _ a ? . } . 5 ~ . > = . ‘ ' . . 
their might. age like these et you belong | oad eae which was eff about liar and which | Maria saw that her teacher approved of what she 
to a community; but are you fulfilling the duties Sqr a she felt, i +r own heart, that she 
vem oive'te & oe therane 7 Gee: whé heb cud * was called ‘* Illustrations of Lying.” She could| had done, and she felt, in her own , ‘me a 
y © to If, ag Mey are: = br0d, who has endued | not understand the whole of this book, for it was| ad done right. ' 
re with ent wisdom, has pen equally bounti- not written on purpose for her, as the one you are | When Maria went home at night, and told her 
ul to you; he has given you hands to work ‘meting fea oP ‘eas she was not dismissed, he 
Boat 4 ‘ rfra A J sellent ls. | » and reading is for you, but what she could understand mother the 2 ern i : | oe gua nt ° I, her 
a head to direct these ‘excellent tools, but you] .n6 Jiked very much, and she thought she would | brother said she should not lose her visit, for he 
° “ mph s é Ss é - ~ 
make no use of either. The consequences of this try always tu vediember it. and aver tell a lie | would go with her, after tea, the next day. So 
indolence will be dreadful; for, says Solomon, —- ? you see Maria did not lose her visit by telling the 
. . « . 7c: . 
‘the idle soul shall suffer hunger.” I can leave ” After the week was past, Maria gave little Wil- | truth, She went the next day, and Miss Hamil- 
you no fortune, and you will not learn anything | liam the last kiss, bade farewell to the kind lady, |ton appeared very Rewer © S08 Ber. Hi. Yer ® 
: - sale — x ag . “s | “¢ Sire . , 1e > ' 
that would enable you to get your own livelihood. and returned home. She was happy to see Laie! beautiful evening; the sun had not yet gone down, 
I fear you will come to poverty. ‘‘Goto the ant, father and mother and sister. and to play with her | but it shone with less brightness than it had done 
. * ‘ € sis } P ’ 
thou sluggard, consider her ways and be wise.” j in the earlier part of the day, and the long shad- 
Simon was struck with these words; he began 


dolls once more; but she did not forget little Wil- | big a at Ae Sinead” ae dof 
: ‘ |liam, and she thought a great deal about the book | OWS S80Wee that It was near sé - se 

to consider his ways, and resolved to amend them. ry: 5 8 apa 

For the first time in his life, he said his lesson| 


she had read while she was away, and tried to fol- | Mr. Hamilton was surrounded by fruit trees, and 
"ed ly Maegan |underneath was the soft green grass, with here 
without being turned back, and wrote a whole : 
copy without blotting it in several places. In the mm 








When Maria was about twelve years old she | and there a spot filled with fragrant flowers. The 
ft Miss Hamilton’s schoel, which she had been cherry trees were loaded with fruit, some of whiek 
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Youth’s Com panien. 





hung so low that Maria could reach the ripe cher- 


them do not have anything to do all day, only get 


ries with her own hand; and every little while, as | into mischief. 
Miss Hamilton found a nicer bunch than the) who do not love to go to school. 
rest, she would say, ‘‘ Here is a bunch for you, | you any more now. Children, be good; love 
Maria.” Every thing was so beautiful, the air so|God and Christ, and do good, and get ready to 
sweet, and Miss Hamilton so pleasant, that Maria} meet your teacher L. in heaven.”’ Yours truly, 
hardly knew how the time passed, till her brother} Gitsert Rockwoop. 
told her it was time to go home. Miss Hamilton | 
filled the little girl’s work-basket with cherries for 
her to carry home to her mother and sister; Maria} : 
bade her good evening, and they parted. The) THE GOOD PASTOR. 
moon was shining, and the stars were beginning to | One day when little Anna was too unwell to take a 
peep out, as Maria went home; but she was not | walk in the street, she looked out of the window, 
afraid, for she held fast her brother’s hand, and he | and seeing the boys and girls at play, she felt uneasy 
was aman. Do you not think she was happier jat her confinement. Her mother perceiving that she 
than she would have been if she had gone the af- | ¥ es i ae nla 
ternoon before, and left her teacher to believe that | _— er er. ae aig vans 
w 5 ’ “Hee RAP more pleasant subject, and she asked her if she knew 
which was not true?— The Unruly Member. . ; - 
a Sania entadins | whose likeness that was which hung over the fire- 
|place? ‘*‘ Why, mother, it is a likeness of Dr. Pay- 
-{son, isn’t it? 
| «What makes you think he was my uncle, my dear?” 
‘* Because, mother, you talk about him so much.” 
To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion. | “ No, my dear, he was not my uncle—he was my 
Dear Sir,—The following extract is from a let-| pastor, when I was a little girl, and lived with ny 
ter written to one of the Chiefs of the Tuscarora} mother in Portland—in the same manner as Mr. B. 
tribe of Indians, by one who was formerly a} is our pastor now.” “ Did Dr. Payson use to love 


I cannot tell 








EDITORIAL. 








BEWEVOLENCE. 
A MISSIONARY’S LETTER. 
Tuscarora Misston, Marcu 18, 1839. 


Wasn’t he your uncle, mother?” 


a 
hese however, are large ones, | 


teacher among this people, but now is engaged in 
missionary labors at the Sandwich Islands. 

Perhaps you have had so much of late from these 
islands, and something of a similar nature, that 
you will think it not sufficiently interesting to the 
readers of the ‘‘ Companion.” Thinking how- 
ever, that it misht beso, [transmit it to you. The 
extract is addressed to the Sabbath School. The 
writer says, 

‘* There is the Sabbath School. I want to talk 
a little to those dear children. I seem to stand 
before them as of old, and to see Lewis, and 
Silas, and Charles, and William, and George, 
and all those smiling boys on one side, and Ra- 
chael, and Abigail, &c. on the other, ready to 
hear me tell about the children among whom I now 


lthe little girls, mother?” ‘ Come and sit down by 
| me, my dear, and I will tell you a story about Dr. 
Payson, and then you can tell whether he loved little 
|children or not.” ‘‘ So do, dear mother, and I will 
sit very still in my little chair while you are telling 
it.’ ‘* Well, my dear, when I was a little girl about 
as big as you, my mother sent me on an errand to 
Mrs. Payson. When Dr. Payson saw me, he called 
me to him very kindly, and took me up on his knee, 
and after asking me some questions, he told me about 
Jesus, the good Shepherd, and that I was one of the 
| little lambs of his flock. He said that Jesus had told 
|him to feed the sheep and the lambs; and that all 
| the little children that had been baptized were the 





penn prone of the flock which Jesus had committed to his 


“ Let me tell them first about their going to|°""®: He then told me a story about the discontent- 
school, to meeting, &c. If you should go into| ed Jittle fishes; but I widl not tell you that story now, 
their schools you would not find 5 or 10 scholars, | because you can read itin a book which has since 
but 100 perhaps, 300 perhaps, and I have seen|been printed. After this, he said the Church was like 
600 in one Sabbath School; many of whom came ja garden, and the children were like the little trees— 
10 or 12 miles, and all on foot. And most of them) 


} j and that when the minister preached, and when the 
had no clothes on, except a bit of cloth tied over| parents gave instruction, it was like the sunshine and 


one shoulder; or, when they cannot get this, @| the dew and the rain on the garden; it was intended 
— of Kapa, which is o_o like paper. They | to make the children grow in knowledge and in grace. 
inake mere out of Oe bet apo “er ® got He said too, that Jesus often looked down from 
pee, pte rehab 5 Ants wth wt a | Heaven upon this garden, and was pleased to see the 
I will puta piece, which I tore from her dress, little children attentive to the instruction which his 
into this letter, that you may know what Kapa is. | ™inisters and their parents gave them. He said all 
And when they get to school, they have no snug this and a good deal more so kindly, that I could not 
little house like yours, but meet in a house made |help loving him, and you see I have remembered it a 
of poles, covered with grass, or leaves, without| great many years. Now, my dear, what do you think 
any floor—with some dry grass spread: on the| about his loving little children?” ‘ Why, indeed, 
ground, or a mat; on this they sit. mother, I think he must have loved them very much. 

‘‘ There are only'a very few that wear hats or} | wish all ministers would love little children so. I 


bonnets, because they cannot getthem. But they | am sure we should love them a great deal more if 


go to school, and they can read, and they learn 
hymns, and recite, and many of them behave very 
well; and@ good many of them are Christians. 
There are several hundred belonging to the church | 


they did. In what book shall I find the story about 
ithe little fishes, mother?” “ You will find it, my 
| dear, in the ‘ Pastor’s Daughter,’ chapter 3d, which 





here. Now they have had the Bible but Jittle | is in the book case.” ; 
more than half as long as the Tuscaroras; and | Anna found the book, and became so much inter- 
think of this, hundreds of children in theirchurches, | ested in it, that she felt no inclination to go out of her 
little Christians. Such you ought tobe. Christ | chamber, that afternoon. 
is ready to save you, when you come to him, as === = na. 
he is these children, and angels will be as glad to VARIBTY. 
see you begin to love God, and get ready for) : = —————— 
heaven. And your old teachers too, how they A Wicked Boy. 
would rejoice. There was a. wicked boy once, who would leave 
‘In some things the children here are very much | his father’s home and go to sea. His kind father 
like you. Their parents give a great many of| tried to ape ya: oe Thee but he mee not to be 
them away, when they are very small, to other| kept away mg eked bh af ogee was, pea on 
eople. They do not know how to govern them, that he might be wicked when he got away from his 
peop Y : . father, and there would be nobody to reprove him. 
and most of them do just as they please. The pa-| 1), weeping father gave him a Bible as he went 
rents cannot work themselves, and of course can-|away, and begged bi 
not teach their children to work; and so many of|away, and became 





to read it. The boy went 
wicked, and very profane. 





| But God saw him. There was a great storm upon 
the ocean. The ship could not stand againstit. She 
struck upon the rocks in the dark night. It was a 
time of great distress; and, for a few moments, there 
was the noise of the captain giving his orders, the 
howling of the storm, the cries of the poor sailors 
and passengers, who expected every moment to be 
drowned. Then this wicked boy wished himself at 
home. But he had but a few moments; for a preat 
wave came and lifted the ship up high, and then came 
down upon another rock, and she was shivered in a 
thousand pieces, Every soul on board was drowned, 
except this same wicked boy. By the mercy of God, 
he was washed and carried by the waves upon a great 
rock, so that he could creep up, much bruised and al- 
most dead. In the morning, he was seen sitting on 
the rock with a book in his hand. It was his Bible; 
the only thing, exeept his own life, which had been 
saved from the wreck. He opened it, and there, on 
the first leaf, was the hand-writing of his father. He 
thought of the goodness of that father, and of his now 
ingratitude, and he wept. Again he opened the book, 
and on every page was the hand-writing of his heay- 
enly Father; and again he wept at the remembrance 
of his sins against God. His heart was broken. He 
was truly penitent; and from that hour to this he has 
lived as a Christian. He is now the commander of 
a large ship, and seems to make it his great business 
to honor Jesus Christ. ‘lhis was true repentance. 
(Lectures to Children. 


—— a 
Anne Allen, 

“Once when Anne saw me picking in pieces a 
beautiful little flower, she asked me what I was doing 
it for? ‘What for, Anne? [am sure I don’t know, 
I was not thinking anything about it,’ replied I, look- 
ing at her with some surprise. I remember, I thought 
it was a queer and rather an uncivil question. She 
noticed and quickly said, ‘I thought perhaps you 
were counting its leaves or stamens, to learn some- 
thing about it; did you ever study about flowers?” 
I had not, and she continued, ‘ Mother has often re- 
marked that when God bestows so much careful and 
curious work even upon the littlest flowers, that it 
hardly seems right wantonly to destroy them; and, 
Helen,’— putting her delicate arm around my neck— 
‘don’t you think it is a very pleasant thought, that 
if God takes so much care of the flowers that live so 
little while, how much more must he feel for us who 
will live forever?” A sweet flower was Anne, budding 
for the paradise of Heaven,”—S. S. Visiter. 


—~>— 
Pearls Worthless to the Famishing. 
A FABLE, FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 

An Arabian lost his way in the desert. For two 
days he found nothing to eat, and was in danger of 
dying with hunger, when at last, he discovered some 
water, and saw a small leathern bag Jie upon the 
ground. ‘ God be praised,” said he, as he took it 
up and examined it, ‘it probably contains dates or 
nuts. How they will refresh and strengthen me.” 

With this sweet hope he opened the bag, saw what 
it contained, and cried out in sorrow, ‘ Alas! they 
are only pearls !””—Ib. 


a 
Bad Government, 

A grandfather was scolding a child for some mis- 
conduct. The little fellow interrupted him thus: 
* Grandp’x, why don’t you whip me and then give 
me some sugar plums to make up?” 











Written for the Youth's Guapo. 
CHILD’S MORNING HYMN. 


Creator Almighty! 

The morning is thine; 

To praise and adore Thee, 

Be Nature’s and mine; 

Glad voices are waking, 

In vale, hill, and tree, 

To join me in raising 

A tribute to Thee. 
Thy love, bounteous Giver of all I enjoy, 
Thy love shall forever my praises employ. 


For slumber refreshing, 

For safety in rest, 

For peace in my dwelling, 

And peace in my breast, 

For the pure light of heaven 

To gladden my way; 

For new vigor given, 

To labor and pray; 
For friends to caress me, the gifts of thy love, 
For all things I bless thee, O Father above. 











